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BY DANIEL WISE. 





There is, perhaps, no class of women 
more generally disgusting to a community 
than your genuine thorough-bred gossips 
—women whose tongues would set to rest, 
but for the gratifying truth that they must 
one day die, the long disputed theory of 
perpetual motion ; and whose highest qual- 
ification is their unenviable appreach to- 
wards the accumplishment of a celebrated 
personage who roams up and down the 
broad earth in pursuit of his unwary prey ; 
for like him they delight in gadding from 
house to heuse to luxuriate amid the re- 
ports they etther invent or enlarge to suit 
their wicked purposes. It may be said of 
them, that 

‘Millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon them! Volumes of report 
Run with éheir false and most contrary inquiries 
Upon others’ doings !’ 

The following tale will illustrate the 
mischief such women often occasion. 

In acertain village —no matter where— 
there resided a lady, whom, for want of a 
better name, we will call Mrs. Liston — 
She was the wife of a merchant, young and 
withal somewhat pretty. She might per- 
haps have been called handsome, but fora 
certain indefinable expression of counte- 
nance which, in spite of her rounded fea- 
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tures and flashing black eyes, repelled the 
beholder and inspired a feeling of dislike, 
It was the stamp of a bitterly ironical mind 
—the image of the sorrowful soul that lodg- 
ed in her diminutive body. 

One summer afternoon this lady, who, 
by the way, was a member of the Rev. Mr, 
Wishwell’s church, sat in her parlor busily 
engaged with her needle, for she was as 
industrious as she was mischievous. After 
remaining for some time in a state of ev- 
ident uneusiness, now looking towards the 
window, and then ceasing to ply her nee- 
dle as if some idea seemed to labor under 
her knitted brow for expression, she threw 
down her work and catching up her bon- 
net walked hurriedly out of the house. 

A few minutes and she reached the res- 
idence of a Miss Threadgold ; a notable old 
maid whose beauty was sumewhat defaced 
by the enchantments and spells of a merci- 
less old wizard commonly known by the 
very unpoetic cognomen of Mr. Time.— 
Entering the apartment, Mrs.Liston,scarce- 
ly giving opportunity for mutual greetings, 
broke forth into arhapsody. Placing one 
hand upon her heart while the other rest- 
ed upon the table, she sighed deeply and 
looking upwards, with what was meant for 





a holy look, exclaimed : 
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‘ Dear me, Miss Threadgold, what is this 
wicked world coming to! 1 grow disgust- 
ed with its shocking abominations. Pro- 
fessors of religions too, are like every body 
else. I lose all confidence—really I do! 
I say I lose all confidence even in members 
of thechurch. Suchastory as I heard this 
morning is intolerable, shocking, shame- 
ful—it is indeed! And a minister of the 
gospel too!’ 

Here, she was interrupted by Miss 
Threadgold, who had drawn her long form 
into a sort of crouching posture, and whuse 
little grey eyes twinkled with the longing 
of excited curiosity. Raising her grizly 
hands in pious horror, she cried out ina 
squeaking voice : 

‘Do tell me, my dear Mrs Liston, what 
is the matter? A minister doing wrong 
again! 
I suppose. 
better than other people. 
story ?’ 

‘Why, would you credit it! our minis- 
ter went to the theatre the last time he 
went to Boston!’ 

*O mercy on me!’ cried Miss T. with a 
hysteric groan, that would have discom- 
posed the nerves of the gravest philosopher 
in existence. ‘1 will never hear him 
preach again, I know. Wicked man! 
Well,’ and she lowered her voice almost 
to a whisper, ‘I always thought Mr Wish- 
well was a hypocrite. I always expected 
he would do something one day or other 
that would expose him.’ 

‘So did I,’ rejoined her amiable compan- 
ion. ‘Such grave, quiet sort of men, who 
affect to be more holy than others, are 
most always vile creatures at heart. You 
know,’ and she put on a most saintly look, 
“our Great Preacher said there would be 
wolves in sheep’s clothing come to tear the 
flock. O what a wound is this on His 
dear eause !’ 

I will not follow this disgusting conver- 
gation further. I say disgusting, because 
it represents the vile hypocrisy, the un- 
generous credulity of two women, who 
mevelled over the supposed misconduct of 
a hhighly respectable clergyman, with a 


But whatis the 


Some case of dreadful criminality, || 
Well, well; ministers are no 
| 





similar delight to that of the wolf among 
And yet it 
is only a veritable picture of everyday life. 

It scarcely need to be said that before 


the carnage of the battle field. 


the Sabbath succeeding the above dialogue, 
every mansion and hamlet in the place 
were duly informed of the alleged crime of 
|the parish minister. Slander has swift 
| wings, and its flight is as the light snow- 
flake borne on the whirlwind’s breast; and 
like the snow-flake, it will not depart from 
where it finds alodgment while the breath 
of Winter holds the tardy Spring in abey- 
ance. So, while cold suspicion reigns, it 
| lives and glistens painfully in guiltless 
eyes; but, when candor and friendship re- 


turn, it melts and disappears. 





CHAPTER II. 


A hallowed 
| quiet prevailed over the village where yes- 
terday the noise of the hammer, the hum 
of wheels, and the hurried steps of busy 
men bore sure witness of the existence of 


It was Sabbath morning 


industry and commerce. The benignant 


law of the Creator—that hoary law—eoeval 


with creation, had given to man his weekly 
The passing bell, floating 
on the gale, gave pleasing notice that it was 
the hour of worship. 

In asmall chamber, where many a well- 
thumbed volume lay strewed upon the ta- 
ble, and many others stood piled on the 
groaning shelves, there kneeled a man in 
fervent prayer. He might be some forty 
years old ; a few lines on his brow spoke 
of mental anxieties, while a chastened 
smile gathering round the lips declared the 
existence of supernal peuce in the mind. 
‘ Bless my efforts to-day for the good of my 
dear people,’ was his closing petition as 
the bell summoned him away. It was the 
Rev. Mr Wishwell. 

It was the evening of that Sabbath.— 
Again the pastor was in his study. Far 
different, however, was his bearing then. 
He paced the floor with a quick yet heavy 
tread. Anxiety of the most painful kind, 
seemed to pussess his mind. His brow 


meed of rest. 





was feverish ; hislips parched. He groan- 
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ed in agony. He kneeled: ‘ Father,’ he 
cried, ‘support me under this trial. Some 
unknown evil is coming upon me. O 
Thou that supportest the feeble, strengthen 
me to bear the stroke!’ Rising, he felt 
comforted. The Unseen Comforter wasin 
his heart, 

‘Why could my congregation have for- 
saken me, Matilda?’ said he to his wife a 
few minutes afterwards as he sat in the 
parlor below. ‘So thin a house I never 
saw before. It cannot be sickness—What 
can have happened ?’ 

‘I really cannot imagine,’ replied his 
wife. ‘It may be sickness in some fami- 
lies, and others, you know, are out of town. 
Do not be disheartened, my husband, it is 
only a casual occurrence and may never 
happen again.’ 

*Would that I could believe it. No; 
there is meaning in it. Those who were 
there, looked as if something uncommon 
rested on their minds. Even good old 
Beacon Edwards looked surrowfully at 
me; and not a parishioner gave me his 
usual warm-hearted greeting. There is 
something abroad I know not of.’ 

The good man’s feelings overcame him, 
and he wept—yes, wept bitterly. In vain 
did his most excellent wife endeavor to 
console him. An atrow had pierced his 
heart, and all that long, weary night the 
pastor sighed and weptand prayed. Sleep 
forsook his chamber. It wae not that he 
felt guilty of any wrong—it was grief, lest 
some poisonous influence had destroyed 
his reputation and effectually cut off his 
hopes of future usefulness. This thought 
almost ehoked him with agony. There 
was more of suffering crowded into that 
one night than such insensitive minds as 
Mrs Liston’s and Miss Threadgold’s en- 
dure in a whole life. 

Pale and unrefreshed, he entered his li- 
brary the next morning. Could he study ? 
In vain he opened volume after volume. 
The idea of yesterday's congregation haunt- 
edhim. fie knew not whattodo. About 
ten o'clock, a knocking disturbed bim, and 
in a few moments Deacon Edwards, ac- 
companied by three or four elderly mem- 











bers of his church, entered his study. A 
gloomy feeling rested on the whole group. 
An embarrassing silence ensued. At last, 
mustering courage, and coughing two or 
three times, Deacon Edwards remarked, in 
a husky voice: 

‘We are come, Mr Wishwell, to advise 
you aschristian brethren to relinquish your 
settlement among us:’ and the old man’s 
voice became choked with emotion. He 
could proceed no further. 

*On what grounds do you give such pain- 
ful advice, Deacon Edwards?’ asked Mr 
Wishwell calmly. They were all silent 
for a few minutes. ‘Tell me,’ resumed 
the pastor, ‘what motives have inspired 
this, to me, terrible request?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ said a venerable old man, 
while big tear-drops glistened in his eyes, 
‘itis said you visited the theatre the last 
time you were in the city, to witness the 
performances of Fanny Elssler,” 

‘On whose testimony has this report 
gained currency ?’ 

‘From your own confession, sir.’ 

Mr Wishwell breathed freely. He felt 
already like anew man. The cause of his 
thin congregation and the cOol manners of 
his people was developed He knew it 
was utterly false, and feared not but that 
he could prove itso. He smiled and re- 
marked. 

‘ Believe me, friends, it is wholly untrue. 
I bave never yet entered any of those dens 
of vice, called theatres. I never shall.— 
But tell me, who circulated this unhappy 
report?’ , 

Of course, the reader is ready to be told 
that the two ladies already introduced were 
Miss Threadgold referred 
them to Mrs Liston; and she, innocent 
woman, gave this version of the affair.— 
She happened tocall upon a Miss Deforest, 
one morning, when Mr Wishwell was 
A copy of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ being 
on the table, Miss Deforest inquired his 
opinion of the comparative merits of the 
* Lady's Book’ and the * Ladies’ Compan- 
ion.’ He gave his preference to the former, 


its circulators. 


there. 


assigning among other reasons the fact, 
that the latter patronized the theatre.— 
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This led to some remarks on theatrical per- 
formances, when Mr Wiahwell remarked, 
‘that in their origin these performances 
we e innocent; being mere recitations of 
the splendid productions of Euripides, 
Sophocles and others; and, that he had 
often listened to recitations of the best pas- 
sages of modern poets with much pleasure 
and profit.’ 

From such slender materials had Mrs 
Liston framed the slander that caused so 
much painful feeling to the pastor's heart. 
Her only excuse was when confronted 
with him and Miss Deforest, that ‘she had 
really misunderstcod Mr Wishwell; and 
she regretted. it should have caused any 
difficulty.’ 
that the affair injured her reputation: the 
pastor was universally beloved and his peo- 
ple could not easily pardon the author of 
such adisagreeable excitemeut as filled the 
parish on the oceasion. At the next meet- 
ing, the old church was crowded, and while 
all appeared happy (but two) the benevo- 
lent pastor was the happiest of them all. 
Miss Threadgold and Mrs Liston had to 
encounter many scornful looks; and for 
once in their lives they felt how utterly con- 
temptible a being is the gossiping woman. 

The reader’ may rest assured, that this 
sketch has its foundation in truth: althongh 
names and circumstances are changed, yet 
the characters have had a real existence. 
I know not but they exist now. Hereaf- 
ter, I may give my readers another instance 
of Mrs Liston’s victimizing, and Miss 
Threadgold’s sympathy in the good work. 
Meanwhile, ladies, abhor gossiping, or ev- 
ery virtuous, sensible person will despise 
you. A rattle-snake would be a less hurt- 
ful resident in any village, than an incura- 
ble gossip. 

Ipswieb, Mass., Feb., 1842. 


It was very evident, however, 





THE YANKEE GIRL. 


She laughs and runs, a cherub thing ; 
And proud is the doating sire 

To see her pluck the buds of spring, 
Or play by the winter fire. 

Her golden hair falls thick and fair 











In many a wavy curt; 
And freshly sleek is the ruddy cheek 
Of the infant Yankee girl. 


The years steal on, and, day by day, 
Her nat:ve charms expand ; 
Till her proud face beams in the summer ray, 
Like the rose in her own blest land. 
There’s masic in her laughing tone, 
A darker shade on the curl ; 
And beanty makes her chosen throne 
On the brow of the Yankee girl. 


She is standing now, a happy bride, 
At the holy altar rail, 

While the sacred blush of maiden pride 
Gives a tinge to the snowy veil. 

Her eye of light is the diamond bright, 
Her innocence the pear] ; 

And these are ever the bridal gems 
That are worn by the Yankee girl. 





The Mother. 





/A MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 


BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


‘First our flowers die—and then 

Our hopes, and then our fears—and when 
These are dead the debt is due, 

Dust claims dust—and we die too.’ 


I was very young, scarcely beyond the 
verge of infancy, the ast and most helpless 
of three little girls who were gathered 
around my poor mother’s death-bed.— 
When I look on the chain of my varied 
existence—that woof of gold and iron wov- 
en so strangely together—the remembrance 
of that young being who perished so early 
and so gently from the bosom of her fami- 
ly, forms the first sad link which ever gives 
forth a thrill of funereal music when my 
heart turns to it— music which becomes 
more deep-toned and solemn as that chain 
is strengthened by thought, and bound to- 
gether by the events of successive years. 
The first human being that I can remem- 
ber, was my invalid mother, moving lan- 
guidly about her home, with the paleness 
of disease sitting on her beautiful features, 
and a deep crimgon spot burning with paine 
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ful brightness in either cheek. I remem- 
ber that her step became unsteady, and her 
voice fainter and more gentle, day by day, 
till, at last, she sunk to her bed, and we 
were called upon to witness her spirit go 
forth to the presence of Jehovah. They 
took me to her couch, and told me to look 
upon my mother before she died. Their 
words had no meaning to me then, but the 
whisper in which they were spoken thrilled 
painfully through my infant heart, and I 
felt that something very terrible was about 
to happen. Pale,troubled faces were around 
that death-pillow —stern men, with sad, 
heavy eyes — women overwhelmed with 
tears and sympathy, and children, that 
huddled together shuddering and weeping, 
Filled with 


wonder and awe, I crept to my mother, and 


they knew not wherefore. 


burying my brow in the mass of rich brown 
hair that floated over her pillow, heavy 
with the damp of death, but still lustrous 
in spite of disease, I trembled and sobbed 
without knowing why, save that all around 
She 
murmured, and placed her pale hand on 
My little heart swelled, but I 
Her 
lips moved, and a voice, tremulous and 
Those 


words, broken and sweetas they were, lefi 


me was full of grief and lamentation. 


my head. 
lay motionless and filled with awe. 


very low, came faintly over them. 


the first dear impression that ever remained 
on my memory— Lead her not into temp- 
This 
was my mother’s last prayer ! in that im- 
perfect sentence, her gentle voice went out 


tation, but deliver her from evil.’ 


for ever. Young as I was, that prayer had 
entered my heart with a solemn strength. 
I raised my head from its beautiful resting 
place, and gazed awe-stricken upou the 
face of my mother. Oh, how an hour had 
changed it! The crimson flush was 
quenched on her cheeks, a moisture lay 
upon her forehead, and the grey, mysteri- 
ous shadows of death were stealing over 
each thin feature, yet her lips still moved, 
and her deep blue eyes were bent on me, 
surcharged with spiritual brightness, as if 
they would have left one of their vivid, 
unearthly rays, as the seal of her death-bed 


covenant. Slowly as the sunbeams, pale 
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at nightfall from the leaves of a flower, 
went out the star-like fire of those eyes; a 
mist came over them, seftly as the dews 
might fall upon that flower, and she wags 


dead. Even then, I knew not the mean- 


| ing of the solemn change I had witnessed, 


but when they bore me forth from my 
mother’s death-bed, my heart was filled 
with fear and misgiving. 

All were overwhelmed with the weight 
of their own sorrow, and 1 was permitted 
to wander around my desolated home un- 
checked and forgotten. I stood wondering 
by as they shrouded my mother, and 


| smoothed the Jong hair over her pale fore- 


head. Silently I watched them spread the 


| winding-sheet, and fold those small pale 


| hands over her bosom, but when they 
closed the blinds, and went forth, my little 
| heart swelled with a sense of unkindness 
_in shutting out the sunshine, and the sweet 
/summer air which had so often called a 
smile to her pale lips, when it came to her 
bed, fragrant from the rose-thickets and the 
| white clover field, which lay beneath the 
| windows they had so cruelly darkened.— 
| The gloom of that death-chamber made me 
very sorrowful, but I went to the bed,turned 
_down the linen, and laid my hand caress- 
_ingly on the pale face which lay so white 
,and motionless in the dim light. It was 
cold as ice. I drew back affrighted, and 
| stealing from the room, sat down alone, 
wondering and full of dread. 
| They buried her beneath a lofty tree on 
the high bank ofariver. A waterfall rais- 
es its eternal anthem nearly, and the sun- 
set flings its last golden shadows among 
the long grass that shelters her. I remem- 
ber it all—the grave with its newly-broken 
sod—the coffin placed on the brink. The 
| clergyman, with his black surplice sweep- 
ing the earth, and the concourse of neigh- 
bors gathered round that grave, each lifting 
his hat reverently as the solemn hymn 
swelled on the air, answered by the lofty 
anthem surging up from the waterfall, and 
the breeze rustling through the dense 
boughs of that gloomy tree. Then came 
the grating of the coffin as it was lowered 
into its narrow bed, the dull, hollow sound 
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of falling earth, and those most solemn 
words of * dust to dust, and ashes to ash- 
es’ With mournful distinctness were all 
these things impressed on my young mind, 
but my mother’s last prayer is written more 
forcibly than all in characters that but dee- 
pen with maturity. It has lingered about 
my heart a blessing and a safeguard, per- 
vading it with a music that cannot die.— 
Many times,when the heedlessness of youth 
would have led me into error, has that 
sweet voice, now hushed for ever, inter- 
mingled with my thoughts, and, Itke the 
rosy links of a fairy chain, drawn me from 
my purpose. . Oft, when my brow has been 
wreathed with flowers for the festival, 
when my cheek has been flushed, and my 
eyes have sparkled with anticipated pleas- 
ure, have I caught the reflection of those 
eyes in the mirror, and thought of the look 
which rested upon me when my mother 
died—that broken supplication to Heaven 
has come back to my memory, the cluster- 
ing roses have been torn from my head; 
gad and gentle memories have drank the 
unnatural glow from my cheeks, and my 
thoughts have been carried back to my lost 
parent, and from her, up to the Heaven she 
inhabits. The festival and all its attrac- 
tions, have been lost in gentle reflections, 
and I have been ‘delivered from tempta- 
tion.’ Again, when the sparkling wine- 
eup has almost bathed my lips, amid mer- 
riment and smiles and music, has the last 
sad prayer of my mother seemed to mingle 
with its ruby contents, and I have putaway 
the goblet, that ‘I might not be led into 
temptation.” When my hand has rested 
in that of the dishonorable, and trembled 
to the touch of him who says in his heart 
there is no God, as that voice seemed to 
flow with his luring accents, I have listen- 
ed to it, and fled as from the serpent of my 
native forests. 

Again and again, when the throbbings 
ef ambition have almost filled my soul, and 
the praises of my fellow men have become 
a precious incense, the still small voice of 
my mother's prayer has trembled over each 
heart string, and kindled it to a more 





manhood, that prayer has been tome a4 
holy remembrance—a sweet thought fulf 
of melody not the bess beautiful that there 
is sadness in it. 


THE DYING BOY. 


The following lines were written after reading 
an account of the death of a young mother and 
three children, from the inhuman negiect of the 
hasband and father. ‘The wife was taken sud- 
denly ill, and left alone with her little ones, 
while her husband went to procure a physician 
and other needfu} assistance, the nearest house 
being over two miles distant ; but he forgot ev- 
ery thing save his own depraved appetite, be- 
came intoxicated before accomplishing his er- 
rand, remained so for a week, and on his return 
found them all dead. It is supposed that the 
mother died soon after the birth of her child, 
and that the boy struggted longest—that in try- 
ing to soothe his expiring sister, he sank down 
from weakness beside her, and cou!d not at last 
release himself from her grasp. 

Oh! mother dear, my lips are dry, 

And Bessy’s hands are cold ;— 

Mother, dear mother! help me nigh 

Your bosom—surely you can hold 
Your little boy. I will not cry, 

Nor ask again for drink or bread, 
If you will only Iet me lie 

Upon your breast, and hold my head. 


Oh, mother! call your little boy 
To your bedside—he’|! try to crawl ; 
You said | was your only joy, 
Your darling Henry, and your all : 
And then, you looked and screamed out so— 
‘ Boy ! to your cruel father go. 
Why do ycu weep and wail to me? 
Fly! fly! I’ve nothing here for thee ” 


Don’t stare so on me, mother, dear, 
I’m still—though Bessy will not stir ;— 
And she’s too cold to lie so near— 
O, why don’t father come to her? 
Poor Bessy cried herself to sleep ; 
1 wish 1 could—but when I try, 
My lids won’t shut—and always keep 
Wide open on your staring eye! 


Mother! how can you lie so still 
With the dead baby in your arms? 
Who did the little dear one kill ? 
You said ’twas now safe from all harms ~~ 





healthy music. In infancy, youth and wo- 
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Can't I be dead too, mother, say ? 
I’m sure ’tis very lonesome here— 

Is heaven a very great long way ? 
And is our father waiting there ? 


I’m tired now, and cannot go, 

And the bright sun does blind me so :— 
Oh, shut your eyes, dear mother, do ; 

And let me love to gaze on you. 
How can you see us lying thus, 

On this iced floor—our feet so cold? 
Once you would fondly run to us, 

And round us both the blankets fold. 


I’m falling—oh! the room turns round— 
I cannot see you now :—but hark! 

I hear a soft and pleasant sound ; 
Perhaps it is the little lark. 

I Jove such sounds as these to hear, 
And it is dark no longer now ; 

Dear little girls, with wings, are near, 
And they are smiling on me too. 


Oh, ’tis their songs so sweet and clear— 

I think I hear them softly say, 
Dear children stay no longer here ;— 

Come, come with us, we’ll lead the way— 
it must be heaven where they dwell: 


I come !—I come !—Mcther, farewell ! 
> * * * * ~ * 





Devotion.—It is of the utmost impor- 





tance to season the passions of a child with 
devotion, which seldom dies in a mind that | 
has received an early tincture of it. Though | 
it may scem extinguished for a while, by 
the cares of the world, the heat of youth, 
or the allurements of vice, it generally 
breaks out and discovers itself again as soon 
as discretion, consideration, age or misfor- 
tunes have brought the man to himself.— 
The fire may be covered and overlaid, but 
cannot be entirely quenched and smother- 
ed,—Spectator. 


Srartinc Cuitpren in THE Worcp. 
Many an unwise parent labors hard and 
lives sparingly all his life fur the purpose 
of leaving enough to give his children a 
start in the world as itis called. Setting 
a young man afloat with money left him 
by his relatives is like tying bladders un- 


chances to one he wil! lose his bladders 
and go tothe bottom. Teach him toswim, 
and he will never need the bladders. Give 
your child a sound education, and you have 
See to it that his 


morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and 


done enough for him. 


his whole nature made subservient to the 
laws which govern man, and you have 
given what will be of more value than the 
wealth of the Indies. You have given him 
a start which no misfortune can deprive 
him of. The earlier you teach him to de- 


pend upon his own resources the better. 


Records of Women. 





Original. 

SKETCHES OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

The race of dusky beauties, that once 
fired the hearts of the red warriors of Amer- 
ica with a short-lived affection, has de- 
parted. The grass grows over their graves ; 
the fields, where once, with patient toil, 
they raised the yellow corn, are furrowed 
by the plough of the farmer, or covered 
with teeming cities or pleasant villages.— 
The wind sports with their dust in right 
merry glee as itsweeps the fields and floods 
where some time the dark forest sheltered 
the wild natives of the soil. 

But shall their memory pass away with 
their existence? Not while the contrast, 
between their domestic condition and that 
of their fairer sisters of the present age, 
affords such cheering evidence of the ge- 
nial influence of christianity on the destiny 
of woman: such a tribute to the elevating 
energy, exerted by the Bible, in behalf of 
females. 

‘We begin with the Indian woman when 
a candidate for marriage. ‘On forming 
an engagement, the bridegroom, or if he 
were poor, his friends and neighbors made 
a present to the bride’s father, of whom no 
dowry was expected. The acceptance of 
the presents perfected the contract; the 
wife was purchased ; and for a season at 








der the arm of one who cannot swim; ten 


least, the husband surrendering his gains 
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as a hunter to her family, had a home in | 
her father’s lodge.’ 

Polygamy was permitted among all the 
Indian tribes, and the young wife was al- 
ways exposed to the liability of rival in 
her husband’s affections; still ‘the wilder- 
ness could show wigwams where couples 
had lived together thirty, forty years. Yet 
Love did not always light his happiest 
torch at the nuptials of the children of na- 
ture, and marriage among the forests had | 
its sorrows and its crimes. The infidelities | 
of the husband sometimes drove the help- 
less wife to suicide; the faithless wife had | 
no protector; her husband insulted or dis- 
figured her at will ; and death for adultery 
was unrevenged. Divorce, also, was per- 
mitted, even for occasions beside adultery ; 
it took place without formality by a simple 
separation ordesertion.’ But the ‘unwrit- | 
ten law of the red man’ gave the divorced 
mother her children. 

‘The squaw loves her child with instinc- 
She never trusts her babe | 
‘To the cradle, con- 


tive passion.’ 
to a hireling nurse. 
sisting of thin pieces of light wood, and | 
gaily ornamented with quills of the porcu- 
pine, and beads and rattles, the nursling is | 
firmly attached, and carefully wrapped in 
furs; and the infant thus swathed, its back | 
to the mother’s back, is borne as the top- 
most burthen,—its dark eyes now cheer- 
fully flashing light, now accompanying 
with tears the wailings which the plaintive 
melodies of the carrier cannot hush. Or, 
while the squaw toils in the field, she 
hangs her child, as spring does its blossoms 
on the boughs of a tree, that it may be 
rocked by the breezes from the land of 
souls, and soothed to sleep by the lullaby 
of the birds. Does the mother die, the nurs- 
ling—such is Indian compassion—shares 
her grave.’ 

‘If a mother lost her babe she would 
cover it with bark and envelope it anx- 
iously in the softest beaver skins: at the 
burial place she would put by its side its 
cradle, its beads and its rattles; and as a 
last service of maternal love would draw 
milk from her bosom in a cup of bark and 
burn it in the fire, that her infant might 








still find nourishment on its solitary jour- 
ney to the land of shades. Yet the new- 
burn babe would be buried not as usual on 
a scaffold, but by the wayside, that so its 
spirit might secretly steal into the bosom 
of some pussing matron, and be born again 
under happier auspices. 

‘On burying her daughter, the Chippewa 
mother adds, not snow-shoes and beads 
and moccasons, only, but (sad emblems of 
woman's lot in the wilderness) the carry- 
ing belt and the paddle. ‘I know my 
daughter will be restored to me,’ she once 
said, as she clipped a lock of hair as a me- 
morial; ‘by this lock of hair I shall dis- 
cover her.’ 

Among Indians, woman is the jaborer; 
woman bears the burdens of life. The 
food that is raised from the earth is the fruit 
of her industry. With no instrument but 
a wooden mattock, a shell, or a shoulder- 
blade of the buffalo, she plants the maize, 
She 
drives the blackbirds from the corn-fields, 


the beans and the running vines. 


breaks the weeds, and, in due season, gath- 
She pounds the parched 
corn, dries the buffalo meat and prepares 
for winter the store of wild fruits; she 
brings home the game which her husband 


ers the harvest. 


has killed, she bears the wood, and draws 
If the 


chief constructs the keel of the canoe, it is 


the water, and spreads the repust. 


woman who stitches the bark with split 
ligaments of the pine root and sears the 
seams with resinousgum. If the men pre- 
pare the poles for the wigwam, it is woman 
who builds ity and, in times of journeyings 
bears iton her Shoulders. The Indian’s 
wife was his slave.” 

Nor was her dress more becoming than 
her servile duties. ‘Her head, arms and 
legs were uncovered; a mat or a skin, 
neatly prepared, tied over the shoulders, 
and fastened to the waist by a girdle, ex- 
tended from the neck tothe knees. They 
glittered with tufts of elk hair, brilliantly 
dyed in scarlet; and strings of the various 
kinds of shells were their pearls and dia- 
monds. The summer garments of moose 
and deer skins, were painted of many-col- 
ors; and the fairest feathers of the turkey, 
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fastened by threads made from wild hemp 
and nettle, were curiously wrought into 
mantles.’ 

Such were our Indian women in ancient 
While 
nineteenth century beholds herself in the 


times. the white woman of the 
midst of a social arrangement, the meanest 
member of which is more privileged than 
an Indian priscess, let her ask, what hath 
done it?) The answer is engraven in the 
history of mankind: Christianity, man’s | 
best angel, hath done it! 


THE FORTIETH WEDDING-DAY. 


BY MRS CAROLINE GILMAN, 

Again thou’rt come, and I am here, 
With faded eye and locks of gray ; 

How changed the scenes of life appear, 
On this, my fortieth wedding day ! 


Was this the morn whose early hours, 
Woke fluttering with a troubled joy ; 
When all my footsteps were on flowers, 








And hope alone my heart’s employ ? 


And where are they, the young and fair, 
Who graced that day with opening bloom ? 
I ask, and ‘ echo answers where,’ 
Dear inmates of the silent tomb. 


I see them now, the welcome throng, 
That pressed around my bridal home ! 

The tale, the laugh, the merry song, 
Like shadows o’er my senses come. 


I see them round my toilette press, 

And fold the plait, and smoothe the hair, 
And give the soothing fond caress, 

And kiss the brow they said was fair, 


I hear the solemn promise given, 
I feel the small ring’s cirele now, 
The closing prayer ascends to heaven, 
The angel pens record the vow. 


’Tis gone—’tis gone—the fading dream ! 
My hair is blanched, my eyes are dim; 
I’m floating on life’s closing stream, 
But (praised be God) it leads te Him. 


A vtrtuous heart findeth its own reward. 
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THE RESCUE. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

It was an autumnal evening—the forest 
had begun to don their mantles of gorgeous 
colors. The fields shorn of their harvest 
treasures, lay like golden lakelets in the 
The noble High- 
lands, like giant warriors, clothed in their 
panoply of rock and foliage, threw their 
sullen shadows far out upon the bosom of 
the glorious Hudson, who, rolling on in 
his path of beauty, gleamed like a fallen 


rich and mellow sunset. 


rainbow in the innumerable tints of occi- 
dental glory. Far in the distance towered 
the venerable Cro’nest, begirt with a dia- 
dem of purple and gold. The first star 
was twinkling on the brow of twilight, 
deep dark clouds were encircling the zone 
of creation, rock and mountain, tree and 
shrub, hill, dale, valley and rivulet, all 
commingled in one hazy softness, render- 
ing ita scene of indescribable loveliness, 
beautiful as in those days of primitive in- 
nocence, ere sin was known, or desvlation 
and decay had fallen upon the blossoms of 





our earthly Eden. Such was the evening 
when a barge was seen to leave the prom- 
ontory of West Point, in the neighborhood 
of which, we locate our narrative, in the 
year 1732. In it were several persons at- 
tired inthe military costume of that period, 
who, with well-measured strokes of their 
oars, made it dart over the golden waters 
like a ray of light. In the stern was seated 
agnan of about fifty years of age, his head 
was uncovered, and revealed to view a 


wide and capacious brow — his features 
were marked and masculine, his mouth, 
which was peculiarly characterised by a 
closeness of the lips, gave to him a look of 
determination, yet which in no way im- 
paired the mild and merciful expression 
which reigned over his general aspect.— 
Like the others in the boat, he wore a dark 
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blue coat, with broad buff facings, closely 
buttoned to the throat, heavy, golden, epau- 
lets, bucksin smallclothes, high, military 
boots, with spurs of steel, while a belt of 
buff encircled his waist, in which was fixed 
a straight sword. Such was the costume 
of the personage who was destined to 
achieve the liberty of his country, and to 
burst the fetters of oppression. Reader, 
need we say who it was? In ‘your mind's 
eye,’ does he not stand before you? Is 
not his name the watchword of your inde- 
pendence, and his memory enshrined in 
the heart of every son of freedom ? 
George Washington. 

As the barge gained the opposite bank, 
one of the rowers leaped ashore, and made 
it fast to the root of a willow which hung 
its broad thick branches over the river.— 
The rest of the party then landed, and un- 
covering, saluted their commander, who 
respectfully returned their courtesy. 

*By ten o’clock you may expect me,’ 
said Washington. ‘ Be cautious — look 
well that you are not surprised. These 
are no times for trifling.’ 

‘Depend upon us,’ replied one of the 
party. 

*[ do,’ he responded, and bidding them 
farewell, departed along the bank of the 
river. 


It was 





That evening a party was to be given | 
at the house of one of his old and valued 
friends, to which he, with several other | 
American officers, had been invited. It} 
was seldom that he participated in festivi- | 
ty, more especially at that period when 
every moment was fraught with danger ; 
nevertlieless, in respect to an old aequain- 
tance, backed by the solicitations of Ruby 
Rugsdale, the daughter of the host, he had | 
consented to relax from the toils of milita- | 
ry duty, and honor the party, for a few 
hours, with his presence. 

After continuing his path, for some dis- 
tance, along the river's side, he struck off 
into a narrow road, bordered thickly with 
brushwood, tinged with a thousand dyes 
of departed summer—here and there a grey 
crag peeped out from the foliage, over 
which the green ivy and the scarlet wood- 








bine hung in wreathy dalliance ; at other 
places, the arms of the chestnut and moun- 
tain ash met in leafy fondness and cast a 
gloom deep almost as night. Suddenly a 
crashing among the branches was heard, 
and like a deer, a young Indian-girl bound- 
ed into the path, and stood full in his pres- 
ence. He started back with surprise, laid 
his hand upon his sword—but the Indian 
only fell upon her knee, placed her finger 
on her lips, and by a sign with her hand, 
forbade him to proceed. 

‘What seek you, my wild flower?’ said 
the General. She started to her feet, drew 
a small tomahawk from her belt of wam- 
pum, and imitated the act of scalping an 
enemy—then again waving her hand as 
forbidding him to advance, she darted into 
the bushes, leaving him lost in amazement. 

‘There is danger, said he to himself, 
after a short pause, and recovering from 
his surprise. ‘That Indian's manner be- 
tokens me no good, but my trust is in God ; 
he has never yet deserted me,’ and re- 
suming his path, he shortly reached the 
mansion of Rufus Rugsdale. 

His appearance was the signal for joy 
among the party assembled, each of whom 
vied with the other todo him honor. Al- 
though grave in council, and bold in war, 
yet in the bosom of domes‘ic bliss, no one 
knew better how to render himself agreea- 
ble, The old were cheered by his consol- 
The young, by his mirthful 
manner, nor even in gallantry was he want- 
ing, when itadded to the virtuous spirit of 
the hour. The protestations of friendship 
and welcome were warmly tendered to 
him by the host, Fast and thickly the 
guests were assembling, the smile, the 
laugh, and the mingling music, rose joy- 
ously around. The twilight was fast merg- 
ing into night, byt a thousand lamps of 
sparkling beauty gave a brilliancy of day 
to the scene—all was happiness—bright 
eyes and blooming faces were everywhere 
beaining, but alas! a serpent was lurking 
among the flowers. 

In the midst of the hilarity, the sound 
of a cannon burst suddenly upon the ear, 
startling the guests, and suspending the 


atory words, 
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dance. Washington and the officers look- 
ed at each other with surprise, but their 
fears were quickly dispelled by Rugsdale, 
assuring them it was only a discharge of 
ordnance in honor of his distinguished vis- 
itors. The joy of the moment was again 
resumed, but the gloom of suspicion had 
fallen upon the spirit of Washington, who 
now sat in moody silence apart from the 
happy throng. 

A slight tap upon his shoulder at length 
roused him from his abstraction, and look- 
ing up, he perceived the person of the In- 
dian standing in the bosom of a myrtle- 
bush close to his side. 

‘Ha! again here!’ he exclaimed with 
astonishment, but she motioned bim to be 
silent, and kneeling at his feet, presented 
Washing- 
ton received it, and was about to place it 


him with a bouquet of flowers. 


in his breast, when she grasped him firmly 
by the arm, and pointing to it, said in a 
whisper, ‘ Snake! snake!’ and the next 
moment mingled with the company, who 


appeared to recognize and welcome her as | 


one well known and esteemed. 
Washington regarded the bouquet with 
wonder; he saw nothing in it to excite his 
suspicion ; her words and singular appear- 
ance had, however, sunk deeply into his 
heart, and looking closer upon the nosegay, 
to his surprise he saw a small piece of pa- 
per in the midst of the flowers. Hastily 


he drew it forth, and confounded and hor- |. 


ror-stricken, read, ‘ Beware! You are be- 
trayed!’ \t was now apparent that he was 


within the den of the tiger, but to quit it 


abruptly, might only draw the consumma- || 


tion of treachery the speedier upon his 
head. 
his feelings, and trust to that Power which 
had never forsaken him. The festivities 


He resolved, therefore, to disguise 


were again renewed, but almost momenta- 
rily interrupted by a second sound of the 
cannon. The guests now began to regard 
each other with distrust, while many and 
moody were the glances cast upon Rugs- 
dale, whose countenance began to show 
symptums of uneasiness, while ever and 
anon he looked from the window out upon 
the broad green lawn which extended to 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














the river's edge, as if in expectation of 
some one’s arrival. 

‘What can detain them?’ he muttered 
to himself. ‘Can they have deceived me? 
Why answer they not the signal?’ At 
that moment a bright flame rose from the 
river, illuminating, for a moment, the sur- 
rounding scenery, and showing a small 
boat, filled with persons, making rapidly 
towards the shore. ‘ All’s well,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘in three minutes I shall be the 


| possessor of a coronet, and the cause of the | 


Republic be no more.’ Then gaily turn- 
ing to Washington, he said, ‘ Come, Gen- 
eral, pledge me to the success of our arms.’ 
The eye of Rugsdale, at that moment, en- 
countered the scrutinizing look of Wash- 
ington, and sunk to the ground ; his hand 
trembled violently—even to so great a de- 
gree as to partly spill the contents of the 
With difficulty he conveyed the 
goblet to his lips, then retiring to the win- 
dow, he waved his hand, which action was 
immediately responded to by a third sound 
of the cannon, at the same moment the 
English anthem of God save the King, burst 


goblet. 


in full volume upon the ear,and a band of 
men, attired in British uniform, w.th their 
faces hidden by masks, entered the apart- 
ment. The American officers drew their 
| swords, but Washington, cool an: collect- 
-ed, stood with his arms folded upon his 
breast, quietly remarking to them, ‘ Be 
calm, gentlemen, this is an honor we did 
not anticipate.’ Then turning to Rugs- 
dale, said, ‘Speak, sir, what does this 
_mean ?’ 
«lt means,’ replied the traitor, placing 
| his hand upon the shoulder of Washington, 
| ‘that you are my prisoner. In the name 
| of King George, I arrest you!’ 
| *Never!’ exclaimed the General. *We 
| may be cut to pieces, but surrender we will 
Therefore, give way, and he waved 
his sword to the guard who stood with 
| their muskets levelled as if ready to fire, 
| should they attempt to escape. In an in- 
‘stant were their weapons reversed, and 
| dropping their masks, to the horror of Rugs- 
dale, and the agreeable surprise of Wash- 
ington, his own brave party whom he had 
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left in charge of the barge, stood revealed 
before him. 

‘Seize that traitor!’ exclaimed the com- 
mander. In ten minutes from this mo- 
ment, let him be a spectacle between the 
heavens and tne earth. The wife and 
daughter clung to his knees in supplica- 
tion, but an irrevocable oath had passed 
his lips, that never should treason again 
receive his forgiveness after that of the 
miscreant Arnold. ‘For my own life,’ be 
said, while the tears rolled down his noble 
countenance at the agony of the wife and 
daugliter, ‘ for my own life, I heed not, but 
the liberty of my native land—the welfare 
of millions demands this sacrifice—for the 
sake of humanity, I pity him, but by my 
oath, and -now in the presence of Heaven, 
I swear [ will not forgive him’ 

Like a thunderbolt fell these words upon 
the hearts of the wife and daughter.— 
They sank Jifeless into the arms of the do- 
mestics, and when they recovered to con- 
sciousness, Rugsdale had atoned for his 
treason by the sacrifice of his life. 

It appeared that the Indian girl, who 
was an especial favorite, and domesticated 
in the family, had overheard the intention 
of Rugsdale, to betray the American Gen- 
eral, and other valuable officers, that eve- 
ning, into the hands of the British, for 
which purpose, they had been Invited to 
‘this feast of Judas.’ Hating, in her heart, 
the enemies of America, who had driven 
her tribe from their native forests, she re- 
solved to frustrate the design, and conse- 
quently waylaid the steps of Washington 
as we have described, but failing in her 
noble purpose, she had then recourse to 
the party left in possession of the boat. 

Scarcely had she imparted her informa- 
tion, and the shadows of the night closed 
around, when a company of British sol- 
diers were discovered making their way 
rapidly towards the banks of the Hudson, 
within a short distance of the spot where 
the American party was waiting the return 
of their commander. Bold in the cause of 
liberty, and knowing that immediate ac- 
tion could alone preserve him, they rushed 
upon, and overpowered them, stripped 


~ —— 


| them of their uniforms and arms, bound 
| thern hand and foot, placed them in their 
_ boat, and under charge of two of their com- | 
| panions, sent them to the American camp 
|at West Point. Having disguised them- 
‘selves in the habiliments of the enemy, 
they proceeded to the house of Rugsdale, 
| where, at the appointed time and sign, 
made known to them by the Indian, they 
| opportunely arrived to the relief of Wash- 
| ington, and the confusion of the traitor. 
Thus was the father of his country, by 
the interposition of Divine Providence, 
| who, in his own words, ‘never deserted 
| him,’ saved from captivity, and, but for 
| which, America might to this day, have 


| been pressed by the foot of oppression, and 
her children have bowed the knee to a for- 
eign power. 


THE PILGRIMS. 


| ‘Methinks I see it now, that one solita- 
| ry, adventurous vessel, the May flower of 
/a forlorn hope, freighted with prospects of 
a future state, and bound across the un- 











known sea. I behold it pursuing with a 


| thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the 


tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and 
weeks and months pass, and winter sur- 
prises them on the deep, but brings them 
not the sight of the wished-for shore. | 
see them now scantily supplied with pro- 
visions, crowded almost to suffocation in 
their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, 
pursuing a circuitous route,—and now 
driving in fury before the raging tempest, 
on the high and giddy waves. The awful 
voice of the storm howls through the rig- 
ging. The laboring masts seem strained 
from their base ;—the dismal] sound of the 
pump is heard ;—the ship leaps as it were, 
madly, from billow to billow; the ocean 
breaks, and settles with engulphing floods 
over the floating deck, and beats with 
deadening weight, against the staggered 
vessel. I see them, escaped from the per- 
ils, pursuing their all but desperate under- 
taking and landed, at last, after a five 
months’ passage, on the ice-clad rocks of 
Plymouth,—weak and weary from the voy- 
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age,—poorly armed, scantily provisioned, 
depending on the charity of their ship- 
master for a draught of beer on board, 
drinking nothing but water on shore,— 
without shelter,—without 
rounded by hostile tribes. 


means,—sur- 
Shut now the 
yulume of history, and tell me, on any 
principle of human prebability, what shall 
be the fate of this handful of adventurers. 
Tell me, man of military science, in how 
many months were they all swept off by 
thirty savage tribes, enumerated within 
Tell 


me, politician, how long did this shadow 


the early limits of New England? 


of a colony, on which your conventions 
and treaties had not smiled, languish on 
the 
compare for me the baflled projects, the 


distant coast? Student of history, 
deserted settlements, the abandoned ad- 
ventures of other times, and find the par- 
allel of this. 
beating upon the houseless heads of wo- 
men and children,—was it hard labor and 


Was it the winter’s storm 


spare meals,— was it disease,—was it the 
tomahawk,—was it the deep malady of a 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a 
broken heart, aching in its last moments, 
at the recollection of the loved and left, 
beyond the sea; was it some, or all of 
these united, that hurried this forsaken 
company to their melancholy fate? And 
is it possible that neither-of these causes, 
that not all combined, were able to blast 
this bud of hope? Is it possible, that from 
a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, 
not so much of admiration as of pity, there 
has gone forth a progress so steady, growth 
so wonderful, a reality so important, a 
promise yet to be fulfilled, so glorious?’—. 
Edward Everett. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE'S DEATH. 


I numbered among my friends at the 
South, a fair-haired, light-hearted girl, 
who, although but sixteen, as is often the 
case in this land of the orange blossom, 
was married, and with a parent whose 
whole heart and wealth were devoted to 
her enjoyment, and a youthful, ardent lov- 
ing husband, her life seemed as fair and 


18 





| 
| 








sunny as the brightest day that smiled up- 
on the luxuriant world around her. Hers 
was the spring time of hope, and her heart 
was replete with the expectation of life’s 
most abundant harvest. 

For some time I had not heard of the 
young couple, when 1 was summoned one. 


morning by a messenger from her father, 


| informing me that I must hasten, if I would 


see heragain,alive. With afriend, I hur- 
ried to the residence of the dying girl, and 
O my God! what a scene was that to look 
upon! The family physician, the care- 


worn father and heart-broken husband, 


hung in agony around the bed. And there’ 


she lay, the young, the beautiful,—now a 


| thousand times more so; for death, ere he 


| clasped her in his cold embrace, seemed to 
| 


| have 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| this fair world and my young hopes. 


thrown over her features a veil of 
She lay there, the 
tears hanging upon her long, dark eye- 
lashes, in an agony of spirit, beseeching 
her friends to let her live; yes, begging 
them for life, as if they held it in their 
hands, and could bestow it. ‘Oh!’ she 


ethereal loveliness. 


| would cry out, ‘I cannot die, and leave 


How 


_can I, when | have just begun to live, just 





| tasted its exquisite delights,—so soon, so 


very soon, bid them all adieu? Doctor, 
can you not save me?’ The physician, 
deeply affected, attempted to speak favor- 
ably ; but her father, the tears all the while 
rolling down his cheeks, interposed: *‘ We 
must not deceive you, Ellen, although we 
love you tenderly; you must die.’ She 
immediately beckoned to my friend to join 
in prayer; and during the subdued and 
heartfelt supplication, her deep sobs were 
the only sounds that broke the awful still- 
ness of the death chamber. 

And now she seemed to be fast approach- 
ing her dissolution, and her breathing grew 
longer and fainter. ‘Are you prepared ?" 
whispered the father) in an anguish of 
heart. ‘I do not know,’ gasped the suf- 
ferer. The father sunk upon his knees ‘by 
the couch-side. The spirit seemed for a 
moment to tremble upon her lips; the 
young husband hung over her,—‘ Ellen, 


| do you love me still?’ he cried. ‘My hus- 
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band, I love thee still!’ and the cold lips 
were silent.. 

Oh! with what startling clearness, did 
avoice from that pale corpse reach my 
ear! ‘Twas the voice of the ‘King of 
Terrors’—‘ I come! I come! frail mortals! 
I throw my pall upon the babe, I place my 
heavy hand upon the brow of youth, and 
clothe myself even with the bridal robe. 
I come! I come! like the datk winter 
tempest upon spring’s early blossoms: nor 
wealth, nor love, nor beauty, shall ever 
bribe me from my purpose. Mortals, I 
come! Prepare!’ 


® 





BEAUTY AND TIME. 


BY MISS PARDOR. 
Beauty went out one summer day, 
To rove in Pleasure’s bower ; 
And much : he sported in her way 
With every opening flower. 
At length she reached a myrtle shade, 
And through the branches peeping, 
She saw, among the blossoms laid, 
Time, most profoundly sleeping. 


His head was pillowed on his wings, 
For he had furled his pinions 

To linger with the lovely things 
In Pleasure’s bright dominions , 

His scythe and glass aside were cast ,— 
‘ How softly he reposes !’ 

Cried Beauty, as she idly past, 
And covered him with roses. 


Time woke : ‘ Away!’ he kindly said ; 
‘Go trifle with the Graces ; 

You know that I was never made 
To toy with pretty faces,— 

"Tis pleasant in so sweet a clime 
To rest awhile from duty ; 

Pll sleep a little more,’ said Time ; 
“No, do wake up!’ said Beauty, 


He rose ; but he was grim and old; 
*She felt her roses wither, 
His scythe upon her heart was cold, 
His hour-glass made her shiver ; 
ler young cheeks shrank,her hair turn’d gray, 
Of grace he had bereft her; 
And when he saw her drvop away, 
He spread his wings and left her. 











And thus 1 point my simple rhyme,— 
It is the minstrel’s duty ; 

Beauty should never sport with Time, 
Time always withers Beauty ! 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THREE SABBATH MORNINGS. 
The Eastern sky is just blushing in the 


'beamis of the rising sun 


‘ As first on this delightful land, he spreads 
His orient rays on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; 


beautiful is that sky, and beautiful the 
beams of that rising sun. 


Every honey-dropping flower and every 
blade of grass sparkle, as if hung with dia- 
The air is laden with the richest 
odors, which come up from the enamelled 
earth like early incensc—fit tribute to Him 
who spread abroad such beauty and en- 
chantment. 

Nature rejoices in the light ; every grove 
echoes with the music of birds, and every 
tangled nook with the humming sound of 
insects. 

The animal tribes come gamboling forth, 
exulting in the fulness of renovated 
strength. They come not to prow! and 
plunder; for all is innocence. 

The lamb and the tawny wolf sport to- 
gether; and the hawk and the dove wash 
their wings at the same ripple. 

The earth seems sanctified, the very air 
holy; the sky, the deep blue sky, seems to 
grow more soft and beautiful, as the moon 
advances; the light clouds that float so 
gently over its surface are of such snowy 
whiteness, that they seem like a resting- 
place for angel gazers. And well I ween 
that angels are gazing down, for never was 
world wrapt in robes of richer beauty. 

How tranquil is the bosom of the sinless 
man, who now comes forth from his slum- 
bers! He is passing on to the place where 
he would pour out his orison; his eye is 
fixed heavenward; and his face is radiant, 
as if with Shekinal glory ;—for care hath 
not worn it; it is not marred by sorrow, 
nor darkened by guilt; he is yet in the 
image of his Creator, and the destroyer 


monds. 
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hath not yet set his seal upon his brow. 

His meek partner keeps her way by his 
side; the same holy thrill of quiet rapture 
pervading her bosom. On she passes with 
her lord, with equal step, save when her 
snowy fingers stay a moment, to dally in 
the mane of the majestic lion ; or she stoops 
to sleek the glossy coat of the spotted leop- 
ard, which has come near to give its greet- 
ing to the passing pair. 

‘The groves were God's first temples ;’ 
there it is, that Adam, sole priest of na- 
ture, offers up his first morning’s devo- 


| trodden the streets of the sacred city. He 
|had labored. He had wept. He had pray- 
led. He had groaned. He had bled. He 
|had died. And they had dene unto the 
| King of Glory as they listed. Darkness 
‘had settled over Salem; and Silence, her 
'*sister-twin,’ had stretched her leaden 
| sceptre overall her hills. Karth was pros- 
| trate in slumber— 

| «And Nature, as a meek and peaceful child, 

Slept sweetly on the bosom of her God.’ 





| The queen of right had shot out her 
| bark upon the ethereal sea, and now looked 


tions; his consort, with mild blue eye up- | calmly down, with her pure rays, upon the 


lifted, making the responsive Amen. 
Whata prayer! It is not penitence; it 

is the gushing words of love; it comes up 

from the deep weils of two hearts, as yet 


unpoisoned by sin. It is adoration; the 


| quiet city, as though guilt had never dis- 
turbed the passions of its sleeping people. 





|| The breeze ffom Olivet, and the purling 
|| sound of ‘ Kedron’s lonely brook, or Siloa’s 
|| sweeter fount,’ sent their murmurs on the 


adoration of souls, whose master-passion || quiet air, like magic music on moon-lit 


is absorption in the divine image ; it is the 
pure tribute of the affections; affections 
as yet unsullied by a single stain, anrufiled 


|| waters. 
| All, all were slumbering—the skeptical 
| Scribe, the canting Pharisee, the scowling 


° ° } . ° 
by a single fear ef the Being on whom |! Priest, and the sycophantic Governor, re- 


they rest; it is the giving of thanks for 


| 


countless blessings; the giving of glory, | 
and praise, and power, to the ever-living | 
God—the ‘ Father in Heaven.’ 


The tribute isaccepted ! 


It goes up like 
the fragrance of heaven’s golden censer, 
or the hallowed flame of the proto-martyr! 

Oh! it is a moving, but beauteous sight, 
to mark that holy pair, presenting this, 
their first morning’s tribute! Every sound 
lulled, save the sound of thanks; every 
breath hushed, save the breath of praise. | 
All is stili—beast, bird and bee; e’en the | 
breeze hath folded its wings; ‘ nor leaf | 


nor flowret stirs’\—nature herself keeps | 
quiet, for her only minister waits at the 
altar! It is Earth's First Subbath Morn- | 
ing. Itis the first and last Sabbath of | 
Adam in Paradise, for ere the next, sin | 
had dashed its gall into the cup of human 
life, and the hapless pair had, 

‘ Hand in hand, with wandering step and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 


’ 


Time passed on. More than forty cen- | 
turies had filled their cycles. Messias had | 
descended from on high; and his feet had 


| pose softly upon their pillows: for the in- 
nocent object of their malignity has be- 
| come their prey. ‘The man of sorrows,’ 
ithe meek Jesus, has yielded a victim to 
| the combined hatred of his persecutors— 
‘the sepulchre was made sure, the stone 
was sealed, the watch set! 

| But let us stay awhile—the night has 
| advanced almost into morning. The city 
stillsleeps. Allis yet quiet, save, now and 
| then, the howling of the watch-dog, or the 
| twittering sound of the bat, seeking its re- 
| treat. 

Not far beyond the western wall may 
be heard the slow and heavy tread of a few 
brazen footed soldiers, or the jarring of 
Janees against the mailed corslets of these 
veteran Romans. They are at the side of 
that sealed tomb. They are watching »the 
remains of the despised Nazarene! 

The last star of night is now dying out 
upon its high tower; and the gray gleams 
of light, as they shoot up frcm the East, 
reveal the hazy outlines of the surround- 
But lo, the earth trembles and 
quakes! These veteran warriors turn pale, 
and become as dead men. 


ing hills. 





The heavens 
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open; and light, more brilliant than the | 
sun at noontide, bursts aroundthem. The | 
sound of angel-voices fills the air, and from | 
amid the choral throng a white-robed ser- | 
aph descends ; his face is like the sun, and | 
his raimenteas the lightning. | 

The sealed stone is rolled away from the | 
| 
| 


mouth of the guarded tomb. The dead | 


shakes off his cerements, and comes forth, | 


beautiful in his majesty ! 


Again the sounds of golden harps sweep | 
through the high air, and the angel throng, | 
with loud hallelujahs, repass the portals of 
heaven. The rapturous intelligence of a 
risen Saviour fills its high vault with shouts 
of glory and songs of praise. Death is 
its prey; Christ hath risen; his peaceful 
reign has commenced; the first Sabbath 
Morning of Christianity has dawned upon 
a long benighted world! 
Ages and Empires had passed away.— 
States, cit- 
ies and temples had crumbled before the 
corroding influence of years. 
Other states, other cities and otker tem- 


Change had followed change. 





ples, excelling in magnitude and grandeur, 
had taken their places. Science had long | 
since reached its zenith; art its most per- 
fect accomplishment; and the golden age 
of divine prophecy blessed the world. | 
The brightness of the millennial glory | 
had risen, beamed its noontide, and passed 
away. | 
The church had been robed in her ‘ beau- | 
teous garments,’ had been ‘the joy of the | 
whole earth,’ had been ‘ beautiful as Tir- | 
zah, comely as Jerusalem, and terrible as | 
an army with banners. ‘The wolf had | 
dwelt with the lamb; the leopard had lain | 
down with the kid; the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together’ had been led | 
in sportive triumph by a little child; the 
infant had played upon the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child put its hand upon 
the cockatrice’s den—for there ‘ was none 
to hurt in all God's holy mountain.’ 
White-robed Innocence had descended 
from heaven, and Peace had extended her 


clive wand over all the earth. 


|| sinner stands before the bar ! 


But this age, too, had passed away. 
Satan was again unchained; and again 
The 


earth had again grown old in crime, and the 


went forth to deceive all people. 





cup of her iniquity was mantling to the 
brim! More! The last hour of time has 
| come; the last vial of the wrath of the Al- 
mighty is opened, and ready to be poured 
out; the heavens are rolled together as a 


scroll; the elements melt away in fervent 
| heat; the sun is in sackcloth; the moon 
is blood-like; and the stars have failen 
from their spheres! 

The great white throne of the Judge is 
set, and the myriads upon myriads of 


| earth’s dwellers, and al] the risen dead, 
vanquished ; the grave his been robbed of | 


are gathered in his presence! 
What a strange hour ! 


| 
it e . . 
| The deserted globe whirls with irregular 


| and convulsed motion «round the mighty 
| convocation, flaming up as if one vast vol- 
cano. Lightnings, with their lurid and 


| fitful fires, gleam around the solemnities 


| of the last awful assize ! 
The books are opened, and the dead are 
| judged. 
The righteous hear their awards; and 

| the unrepentant, their doom. 
| There is a pause !—the last unsentenced 
The words 
| of condemnation pass with awful distinet- 
ness through the crowded ranks of breath- 
‘less millions, and as they die away silence 
| again reigns. 
The earth once more throws up its sheet- 
-ed flames with increased intensity; it is 
‘its last burning: and by its fitful flare is 
|seen him who stood ‘with one foot upon 
the land and the other upon the sea,’ the 
Apocalyptic Angel. Now, standing by 
the mighty throne, he swears by Him who 
lives and reigns forever, that Time is no 
more ' * * + * * # 

Darkness, the darkness of a black and 
starless night, shrouds the universe—the 
wicked are driven away, and nought is 
heard, saye the moaning of these banished 
ones, ere they enter upon their long exile, 
and the door of Hope closes forever! 

Then bursts around the light of the sev- 








enth heaven; the portals of glory are 
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back ; | 
shout together; and amid the loud harping | 


thrown the morning stars again | 
of cherubic millions, the long train of the 
redeemed are welcomed to their home. 
Time’s last Saturday night is passed 
away—the unend.ng day has come, the 
day of the redeemed—the Sabbath Morning 


of Eternity is ushered in! M. 











A DESCRIPTION OF THE BASTILE. 

The Bastile of Paris was commenced in 
the reign ef Charles V.,and finished in 
A 


Bastile, in its original signification, denoted 


1383, under the reign of his successor. 


an antique castle, fortified with turrets, | 
but the Bastile of Paris is the only one 
which has retained the name. This was 
used for the custody of state prisoners. 
the reign of Charles V. it consisted only of 
two separate towers, one on each side of 
the road leading into Paris, intended to de- 
fend ‘its entrance. In the next reign, it re- 
ceived considerable alterations; six more 
towers were added and united to each other 
by lofty walls. 
rounded by ramparts and a wide and deep 
ditch. 


stories. 


These were again sur- 


Each of the towers consisted of five 
All except the uppermost were 
irregular polygons of sixteen or seventeen 
feet diameter, and as many high. Some 
had several windows, but the wall was 
enormously thick. Those of the upper 
story were more than six feet in thickness, 
which increased in proportion as they were 
A kind of wooden 
capes were occasionally adapted to the 
windows, to obstruct the view of the coun- 
try. Each prison was closed with two 


doors, fastened with three locks, and some 


nearer the ground. 


had wickets. ‘The rooms of the upper sto- 
ry were the worst of all except the dun- 
geons. In winter excessively cold, in sum- 
mer insupportably hot, they admitted no 
light, no air, but through a chink two or 
three inches wide externally, where they 
were crossed by strong bars of iron. A\l- 
most all the apartments had two floors, one 
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of firand the other of oak. The dungeons 
were twenty feet below the level of the 
earth, and about five above that of the 
ditch, and their only opening was a narrow 
barbiean Jooking into this ditch. 

This must have been a horrible abode 
fur any human creature. Several authors 
have mentioned cages of wood covered 
with iron, in which prisoners were con- 
fined, and dungeons concealed by trap- 
doors, into which persons that were to be 
secretly despatched, were made to fall, and 
there consigned to oblivion. The wretch 
confined to any of these dungeons, could 
not live long, surrounded by rats and spi- 
ders, plunged into a damp and noisome at- 
mosphere, and in the midst of mud and the 
Their sole fur- 
large stone, covered with 
straw, for a bed! 


abode of adders and toads. 
niture was 2 
All the prisons except 
The 
chimneys were very narrow, and closed at 


these had stoves and fire-places. 


the bottom, at the top, and sometimes at 
intermediate spaces, with bars of iron. — 
Their common furniture was a bedstead, 
with curtains of green serge, a straw mat- 
trass, one or two tables, two pitchers, a 


candlestick, a pewter fork, spoon and cup, 


| two or three chairs, a tinder-box, and 





| sometimes, as a matter of favor, a small 


pair of tongs, a fire-shovel, and two large 
stones, us a substitute for andirons. 

After the majority of the prisoners were 
deprived of the walk of the bastion, and 
that of the top of the tower was permitted 
to few, they were reduced to that of the 
court. This was about one hundred and 
ten feet by seventy-seven. The air in it, 
however, could be buz little renewed, and 
it must have concentrated the heat exces- 
sively in summer, the buildings with which 
it was surrounded being nearly eighty feet 
high. Even this was not permitted to all; 
and to no one more than an honr ata time, 
in order to make room for others, as no 
two were permitted to walk together. — 
There was also a small niche, into which 
the prisoner was obliged to shut himself 
up, when informed by the sentinel that 
any one was passing. The food of the 
prisoners was in general scanty, and of the 
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worst quality, though some had sufficient 


infu nce to bave their table well supplied. 


Such was the place, in which by the 


mere command of a tyrant, human beings 
were jumured for years, in close confine- 
ment, and kept in profound ignorance of | 
the situation of all that were most dear to 


The sole 


crime of the prisoner was generally the 


him, whom he left behind. 


having dared to satirize the flagrant vices 
of some petty minister, or some courtier’s 
mistress, which, though acted in the face 
of day, must not be published or rebuked. 
It was frequently for nothing at all but the 





bare suspicion of crime that the prisoner 
was condemned to a punishment sufticient- 
ly severe for the most atrocious villany.— 
About two thousand persons are said to 
have been confined in a period of only 
forty-six years. On looking over the long 
list of these victims of despotism, says a 
modern writer, few appear to have been || 
really guilty of crimes, and far the greater | 
part were persons suspected of having writ- 
ten or published accounts of the dissolute 
lives of men in power, or discovered to | 
have done so by the most base and insid- 
jJous means. ‘To detect the writers of such 
pieces, or suppress their publication, no 
‘expense was spared, and no artifice that 
treachery could suggest Icft unemployed. } 

The lieutenant general of the police of |) 
Paris was the sub-delegate of the ministry, 
for the department of the Bastile. Each 
prisoner, on coming to the Bastile, had an 
inventory made of every thing about him. 
All his clothing and other articles were 
searched to discover whether there were 
any papers in them relative to the matter 
for which he was apprehended. After this 
examination, the prisoner was conducted 
to an apartment, wheré ‘he was locked up 
within three doors. Those who had no 
servants made their own bed and fire. All 
that was done in the castle was arbitrary. 
At the beginning of their confinement, 
they had neither books, ink or paper ; they 
went neither to mass nor on the walks; 
they were not allowed to write to any one, 
not even to the lieutenant of the police, 
on whom all depended. At first, they 





| . r 
| cording to cireunstances. 


| consoler. 


/means of the turnkeys. 


it, even for permission to be shaved. 


went to mass only on every other Sunday. 
When a person had obtained teave to write 
to the lieutenant of the police, he might 


ask his permission to write to his family, 


‘and to receive their amswers, which re- 


quests were either granted or refused, ac- 
Nothing could 


: : 
be ebtained buat throvgh this channel. 


The expenses of the system of espionage 
pursued in the departinent of the Bastile, 
was enormous. The grand spy, Jaquet de 
la Diouat, confessed that he annually cost 
the government thirty thousand hivres, and 
made it expend one hundred thousand.— 
One or two thousand gnineas would be 
squandered in kidnapping an author, who 
had taken refuge in England or Holland. 
At the same time a few pounds were de- 
nied to furnish conveniences for the pris- 
oners; while the governor of the Bastile 
pocketed two-pence half-penny a day out 
of the fifteen pence allowed a soldier, shut 


up with a prisoner as a cuard, or rather as 


a spy, under the cloak of an attendant and 


The attendants whom tiey ap- 


pointed for those who were not allowed 


| their own servants, were generally invalid 


soldiers, ready to do any act of meanness, 


for the consideration of a pecuniary reward. 


When a prisoner wanted to transmit any 
thing to the lieutenant of the police, it was 


always done by means of the major. Notes 


might have been sent to this officer by 


A prisoner must 


ask for every thing, before he could have 


This 


office was performed by the surgeon, who 
also furnished the sick and invalids with 


A 
person might have been interrogated 2 few 
days after his entrance into the Bastile ; 
but frequently this was not done till after 
Sometimes he was previous- 
ly informed of the day when this was to 


indispensable articles and remedies. 


some weeks. 


1 be done; often he was only acquainted 


with it the moment he was brought down 
to the council chamber. This commission 


| of interrogating was executed by the liev- 


tenant of the police, a counsellor of state, 


| a master of requests, aud a commissioner 
| of the Chatelet. 
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{It is said that 


ployed the meanest artifices in order to get 


these commissions em- 
a confession from the prisoner. 


yer employed in cross-examination of a 


witness, and frequently attempted to fright- i} 


en him. They pretended prvof, exhibited 


papers, without suffering bim to read them, |) 
! 


asserting that they were instruments of | 


unavoidable conviction. Their questions 
were vague and ambiguous, and turned not 


only on the prisoner's words and actions, 


but on his most secret thoughts, and on the |} 
S ’ | 
discourse and conduct of persons of his ac- 


quaintance who were suspected. They 


fatigued the prisoners with varied and in- | 


Ac- 


finitely multiplied interrogatories. 


cording to the character of the persons | 


they used threats, promises and caresses. || 


The prisoner was told that if he would 


make a fair declaration, they were author- 


ized to promise lim a speedy release, but 


if he refused to confess, he must take the 


consequences of the proof of his guilt, 
which was already manifest, from docu- 
ments which they held in their possession. 
If the prisoner made the required confes- 
sion, the cominissioners then told him that 
they had no precise authority for his en- 
largement, but that it might be expected, 
and that it should be solicited. ‘This con- 
fession seldom bettered his condition, but 


caused a new series of interrogatories, | 


lengthened his confinement, implicated his || 


acquaintances, and exposed himself to new 
troubles. 
The prisoners, during their confinement, 


were constantly tortured with false and || 


equivocal promises of release, while to 
cover the odium of the barbarities prac- 
tised here, the most outrageous slanders 
against the prisoners were frequently pub- 
lished. The true causes of imprisonment 
and the real obstacles of release were gen- 
erally concealed. 
reputation had entirely lost his health, and 
his life was thought in danger, he was al- 
Ways sent out. 


choose that a person well known should 
die in the Bastile; and when any died 
there, they were interred in the parish of 
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‘this falsehood was 
They laid | 


snares for him, like an ungentlemanly law- | 


|| protecting. 


When a prisoner of | 


The ministry did not 
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| St. Peul, under the name of domestics, and 


Written in the register 
of deaths, in order to deceive mankind. 

| ‘To heighten the wickedness of the ty- 
‘rants who thus wantonly punished men for 
actions, which, in a good republic, would 
be rewarded as virtues, the same prison 
was employed as a sanctuary or asylum for 


the guilty whom they were desirous of 


Very many procured them- 


selves in the Bastile a security from the 


|| demands of their creditors, and others as a 


refuge from justice. Jean Claude Fini, 


calling himself Hypolite Chamoran, and 


| Mary Barbara Mackay, styling herself his 


wife, were conducted to this prison, under 


|| pretence yeing concerned in libels, bu 
| pretence of being concerned in libels, but 


in fact toevade giving them up to the Brit- 
ish government by which they were claim- 
-ed, that they might be delivered over to 
justice for the atrocious villanies perpe- 
trated by them. These wretches were set 
at liberty as soon as all inquiry for them 
had ceased. 

If the minister of some foreign power 
An 


officer, in the service of the King of Sar- 


was offended, the case was different. 


| dinia, named Caffe, had a quarrel with the 
| minister at war, whom he accused of hav- 
ing done him an injustice. Full of resent- 


|ment, he came to France, threatening to 


-avenge himself by publishing the minis- 


ter’s conduct. No sooner were his depart- 
ure anid menaces known at Turin, than the 
Sardinian ambassador was directed to so- 
This was 
Caffe was conveyed to 


_licit an order for arresting him 


| easily obtained. 
the Bastile; all his papers were seized and 
i put into a bag, without an inventory of 
! them; and a month afterwards he was 
} sent, under a strong guard, to a town on 
| the confines of Savoy, where he was de- 
| livered to a Sardinian officer, who with 
| twenty dragoons, escorted him to the cas- 
tle of Miclans, the bastile of that country. 
His papers, however valuable they might 
| have been, were packed carelessly in a bag 
|| which was too large for them, and torn to 
pieces by the length of the journey. Ev- 
ery king in Europe at that time had a bas- 
tile, the gates of which opened and closed 
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at his nod, at the nod of his ministers, his 


mistresses, of any nobleman or female who | 


had acquired a certain influence, either by 
place or intrigue. 

The Bastile was deemed impregnable, 
and was assailed in vain by Heary the 
Fourth and his veterans. But on the four- 
teenth of July, 1739, it was assaulted and 


Almost famished with hunger, and urged 
on by the spirit of the revolution, as well 
as by the love of liberty, they demolished 
itin a few hours. So complete, says Mr 
Forbes, was the demolition of that ancient 
structure, that hardly one stone remained 
upen The 
prison spread terror throughout the domin- 


another. very name of this 
ions of France, and many unhappy beings 
‘of all descriptions were plunged into its 
dungeons, on suspicion of crimes which 
One 


wretch, who had been condemned to soli- 


they never committed. unfortunate 
tude and darkness for five and thirty years, 
a most deplorable object, on emerging from 
his dreary cell, entreated his deliverers to 
put him to death, as the greatest favor they 
could confer. 

Such was that celebrated prison—an in- 
quisition not of priests, but of tyrants ; the 
offspring of despotism, and the instrument 
by which despotism for ages maintained its 
authority. Its destruction was one of the 
early events of the French revolution ; and 
it is hard to say whether the demolition of 
this fortress and other similar prisons, was 
not ample atonement for all the horrors of 
that remarkable period. 


A LAWYER OUTWITTED.—Several years 
ago, a young gentleman went to consult a 
certain attorney how he might carry off an 
heiress. * You cannot do it with safety,’ 
said the counsellor, ‘but I'll tell you what 
you may do—let her mount the horse, and 
hold the bridle and whip.’ The counsel- 
lor, however, was sufficiently punished for 
his quibbling advice, when next day he 
found it was his own daughter who had 
run away with his client. 


1} 
cals . \} 
totally destroyed by the citizens of Paris. | 





1 The Daughter. 
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THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


—_— 


Among the forms of benevolence, which 


| 
| 
| 


in our age of the world are both multipli- 
ed and various, perhaps few of us keep in 
mind the Charity of Wages. 


To assist 
the poor, through their own industry, en- 
It keeps alive that love of 


independence, which is so priceless ina 


| nobles them. 
| 


free country. ‘To grudge or stint the 


| wages of female labor, is false economy. 


| It is to swell the ranks of degredation and 








vice. In our sex, itis unpardonable eru- 
‘elty, for the avenues in which they can 
_gain an honest subsistence are neither so 
numerous nor so flowery that we may 
close them at pleasure, and be innocent. 
| We ought not to consider ourselves as do- 
ing the duty of christians—though you 
would subscribe liberally to foreign and 
popular charities—while we withhold the 
helping hand or the word of sympathy 
‘from the female laborer within our own 
| gates. 

| I know not that I narrate an uncommon 
| or peculiar circumstance, when I mention 
,a young girl, brought up in comparative 
affluence, who at the sudden death of her 
The 


‘mother’s health failed through grief and 


ifather was left without resources. 


misfortune, and she nobly resolved to earn 
;a subsistence for both. She turned to the 
needle, with which she had been dexter- 
|ous for amusement, or the decoration of 
her own apparel. A little instruction en- 
‘abled her to pursue, from house to house, 
the occupation of a dress-maker. 

At first, some of the delicate feelings of 
early culture clung around her. She dar- 
ed scarcely to raise her eyes, at the table 
'of strangers. And when at night money 
was given her, she felt half ashamed to 





take it. But want soon extinguished those 
lingerings of timidity and refinement. Be- 
| fore her pittance was earned, it was ment- 
ally devoted to the purchase of some com- 
fort for her enfeebled mother. It soon 
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became evident that her common earnings 
were not sufficient. She took home extra 
work, and abridged her intervals of rest 
Her candle went not out by night, and 
sometimes when her mother had retired, 
she almost extinguished the fire, continu- 
ing to work with chilled hands and feet, 
lest the stock of fuel should not suffice un- 
til her slender earnings would allow her 
to purchase more. 

Her nervotis system became overwrought 
and diseased. Those for whom she work- 
ed were often querulous and hard to please. 
She felt an insuperable longing for a kind 
word, and encouraging look, or some form 
of sympathy to sustain the sensitive spirit. 
Those who hired her had not put these in 
the contract. Work on her part, and 
money on theirs, was all the stipulation. 


. 


They did not perceive that her step grew | 


feeble, as day by day she passed through 
the crowded streets to her task, or night 
after night, returned to nurse her infirm 
mother. A sudden flush came upon her 
cheek, and she sunk into the grave before 
the parent for whom she had toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, during his periods 
of absence, did all in her power to aid him 
in diminishing their expenses. He was 
not of that class who spend their wages 
on their arrival in port, and forget their 
family! But, as that family increased, his 
earnings, without rigid economy on her 
part, would have been insufficient for their 
support. 

At length the bitter news came that 


When the 


first shock of grief had subsided, she sum- 


her husband was lost at sea. 


moned her resolution, and determined to 
do that for her children, which their father 
had so often expressed his wish to have 
done, that they should be kept together, 
and not be dependent on charity. She 
had great personal strength, and a good 
constitution. She made choice of the 
hardest work which is performed by fe- 
males, because it promised the most im- 
mediate reward. Often, after her hard 
task of washing, did she forget her weari- 
ness, while, in the dusky twilight, she 
hastened toward her lowly home, as the 











| obtain 


_asked no charity. 


mother bird nerves her wing when she 
draws nearer to her nest. 


But she found her sickly babe a sufferer 


| from these absences, and sometimes acei- 


dents befel the other little ones, from her 


having no one with whom to leave them. 
The sum which she earned would not al- 


ways pay for the injury they had sustain- 


ed by the want of her sheltering care. It 


_oceasionally happened, that if the lady for 


whom she worked was out, or engaged 


/ with company, she returned without her 


payment, for which either to wait or go 
again were inconveniences, which those 


who dwell in the abodes of plenty cannot 


| estimate. 


‘Was there not some Jabor which she 
could perform at home, and thus protect 
the nurslings for whose subsistence she 
toiled ? 
first presented themselves to her thought, 


for she had been skilful in their use, in the 


The spinning-wheel and loom 


far off agricultural village where her youth 
But domestic 
had become unfashic nable, and she could 
Coarse 


was spent. manufactures 


no such employment. 


| needle-work seemed her only resource. 


At this she toiled incessantly, searcely al- 


| lowing herself time to get or partake ofa 


scanty meal. But after all was done, the 
remuneration was inadequate to their ne- 
cessities. She could scarcely supply a 
sufficiency of coarse food. Her children 
shivered as the winterdrewon. The gar- 
ments, though constantly mended, were 
thin, and their poor little feet bare and 
blue. She drew back from the miserable 
fire that they might be warmed, and shud. 
dered as she saw the means of sustaining 
this comfort wasting away. 


Still the injunction of her departed bhus- 


band lay deep and warm in her heart. She 


She omitted no exer- 


tion, and her whole life was as one prayer 


to God. 


At this crisis, a society, formed on the 


| true principles of benevolence, to aid poy~ 


erty through its own efforts, rose to save 
her from destruction. Its express object 


was to improve the condition of the temp- 


| est-tossed mariner, and his suffering house- 
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hold. It 
where garments were made for seamen ; 
and here she obtained a constant supply of 
work with liberal and prompt payment. 
One of its most beautiful features was a 


comprised an establishment 


school, where the elementary branches of 
a good education were gratujtously taught. 
Here instruction in the use of the needle 
was thoroughly imparted, and as soon as 
the pupils were able to furnish a garment 
for the clothing store, they were encour- 
aged by receiving a just payment. 

‘Now the small, lowly room of the wid- 
ow was brightened with comfort, and her 
heart was too full for words, when her lit- 
tle girls came running from school, with a 


shout of joy, the eldest one exclaiming— | 
‘See, mother, see, here are twenty cents. | 


Take them, and buy a frock for the baby. 
They gave them to me for making a-sail- 
or’s gingham shirt, strong and good. My 
teacher says I shall soon sew enough to 
make one of a nicer kind, for which I am 
Then I 
O, 
I never was so happy in my life, and yet 
I could not help erying when I worked, 
for I remember that you used to make 


to receive seventy-five cents. 
will help you to pay your house rent. 


exactly such shirts for dear father, and I 
did not know but the man for whom I 
made this might be lost at sea, and never 
come back to his home any more.’ 

* Here is a book,’ said the little sister, 
‘which my teacher let me take from the 
school library, to bring home and read to 
you, while you sit at work. And she is 
so good and kind to me, mother, she takes 
as much pains to have me learn, as if we 
were ever so rich, and I love her dearly.” 

‘Blessings on her,’ said the widow, 
through her tears. ‘Heaven’s blessings 
on the society, and on every lady into 
whose heart God has put it te help the 
desolate poor, through their own industry.’ 
And night and morning she taught her 
kneeling babes the prayer of gratitude for 
their benefactresses. 

Let us encourage every variety of effort, 
by which our sex can win a subsistence, 
and foster in the young that spirit which 


| 


prefers the happy consciousness of being 


{} 























In 
our bounty to the poor, let us keep in 
mind the principle of aiding them as far 
as possible, through their own exertions, 


useful, to any form of independence. 


for she who thus studies their moral bene- 
fit elevates them in the scale of being, and 
performs an acceptable service to her 
country and her God. 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters 
on these subjects. Instruct them in the 
economy of charity. Your responsibility 
comprises both earth and heaven. 

There are many works from writers of 
the present day, which afford valuable 
hints for conversation, on the subject of 
being respectable and happy, without the 
possession of wealth. Pre-eminent among 
them is Miss Sedgwick’s * Rich Poor Man, 
and Poor Rich Man.’ 


servations, you can illustrate the truth of 


From your own ob- 
such sentiments. You can conyince them 
from the page of history, that virtue, and 
talent, and the heart’s true felicity, exist 
without the tinsel of gold. 
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Tue Lapirs’ Peart.—The pages of the 
Pearl will hereafter be under the control 
of the former editor. He resumes his place 


with feelings at once pleasant and painful 


| —pleasant, because he will again be at lib- 
, > 


erty to cull the sweets of literature and po- 
esy for his fair readers, and to hold pleas- 
ant communion of mind with them as the 
swift months roll round—painful, because 
under the unpleasant necessity of speedily 
retiring from the duties of a beloved pro- 
But for that 
providential necessity, he would choose to 


fession, by declining health. 


labor in another sphere, content to bea 
mere contributor to the Pearl. He hopes, 
however, to devote enough of energy to 
the Pearl to make it increasingly interest- 
ing and useful to its patrons. 

The Pearl will continue to he devoted 
to the pleasure and profit of woman.— 
While it will not refuse to iske an ocea- 
sional jaunt into the fairy lvnd of fiction, 
it will carefully avoid any approach to- 
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wards the sensuality, the lightness and the 
trashy sentimentality, which cleave to 
some departments of our periodical! litera- 


ture. It will be careful of the real inter- 


ests and the true elevation of woman, in 


all her relations—as daughter, wife and 
mother. While it will not disgust by a 
prosy gravity, it will not injure by being 
the vehicle of evil. Not an impure senti- 
ment,an immoral idea,nor a vicious thought 
shall deface its columns. The religious 
parent need not fear its introduction into 
her family, for it shall make her daughters 
wiser, better and happier—at least, that 
shall be its steady aim. 

New correspondents of the first reputa- 
tion will be secured, to add to its original- 
ity and interest. 

Its embellishments will consist of music 
and engravings: in the latter department, 
our patrons will soon witness a decided 
improvement. 
wé mean to make it unsurpassed by any 
work of its price. 


Epwarp A. Rice re 
Daniet Wise, , Publishers. 


In mechanical execution, 


View or Loweti.—Our next number 
will contain a beautiful copperplate en- 
graving of a view of Lowell. 


THE WONDERFUL BUT DESPISED Puysi- 
cran.— It is quite fashionable, in these lat- 
ter times, to be sick. Indeed, it is almost 
rude to be ‘quite well ;’ and that good, old 
phrase, ‘ Quite well, I thank you,’ has been 
dismissed from the popular vocabulary, and 
a miserable, lean, sickly substitute intro- 
duced. Now, the lady puts on a languish- 
ing air and drawls out, ‘I am not very well, 
I am so nervous,’ and then comes a sigh 
so melancholic, that it would irresistably 
wring tears from a rock, if indeed it pos- 
sessed a lachrymal gland. 

Now, we intend no reflection on the re- 
ally sick. We pity them, as we have good 
reason to do, but it is the fashionably sick 
we wish to teach. We have long known 
of a certain physician—no quack either— 
whose cures are most astounding. His 
whereabouts may be aseertained from the 
following anecdote. 








| 
j 
i 








A mother went into her daughter's cham- 
ber at daybreak. ‘My child,’ said she, 
‘ you are sick, | know ; but there is a most 
He now 
announces his presence all over town as 


wonderful stranger to be seen. 


one who can not only heal the sick but 
can make the grass grow; and what is 
more, he is to rise out of the sea.’ 

The girl, though indolent, hastened up 
at this surprising intelligence and soon 
stood at the door with her muther.— 
* There,’ said the wise mother, pointing to 
the sun as it rose like a globe of gold from 
the sea; ‘there you see a cheap and de- 
lightful remedy for your diseases; there 
isa physician who has only to look into 
your face every morning at this hour to 
ensure you a return to perfect health.’ 

We have only to add, as a piece of 
friendly advice, to our nervous, sickly 
readers—Try this universal professor of 
the healing art. 





Goop apvice.—t Madam, I have’ one 
piece of advice to offer you; when you go 
into company again, after you have talked 
half an hour, stop awhile, and see if any 
one of the company has any thing to say.’ 

Such was the cutting remark of a cler- 
gyman to a very talkative miss, who en- 
grossed all the conversation at a party. It 


_may be a profitable hint to others, if they 


will meditate upon it. 





A sECRET WoRTH KNowinNG.—‘I rule by 
obeying,’ said Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
Emperor of Rome. 
bounded influence over her royal husband, 
and she thus explained the secret of her 
power to several married ladies of the im- 
perial city, who wished for equal influence 
over their ‘liege lords.’ Her reply should 
be engraven upon the heart of every wife; 
unless, indeed, her husband is a tyrant, 
and then, perhaps, he will be governed by 
submission easier than by resistance. 


She possessed an un- 





The beautiful piece of music in this num- 
ber, is from the Mother’s Assistant, a most 
excellent publication, published by W. E. 
Brown, Esq., 1 Cornhill, Boston. 







‘iT leve thee, Brother’ ! 


MUSIC, WRITTEN FOR THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND BY LOWELL MASON, 





Poetry sy Grorce RussELt. 
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From the Mercantile Journal. 


Mr. Eprror : — As I stood by the dying bed of a beloved sister, she signified that she had 
scinething to say tome. I put my face to hers, — upon which she impressed a kiss on my 
cheek, and said, in a soft whisper, “I love thee, brother!” This short sentence has sug- 
gested to my mind the fol!owing lines. 


“J LOVE THEE.” 


“T love thee *’— twas affection’s breath ; “T Jove thee, brother!” ah! that word! 
The seal—a dying sister’s kiss; It touched the tender chords within : 
She spoke —then closed her eyes in death ; It was the Jast I ever heard, 
Who can forget a seal like this ? Those lips will never speak again. 
‘I love thee? — how those accents fell *] love thee, brother.” While 1 Jive, 
Upon my anxious, listening ear: This sentence to my heart I'l) bind; 
My lips to absent friends shall tell Not all the treasures earth could give, 
This parting pledge of love sincere. Are half as precious to my mind. 
PPPPIIY IYI 
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